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A 


ADAVAL, Rashmi (2003), How Good Gets Better and Bad 
Gets Worse: Understanding the Impact of Affect on 
Evaluations of Known Brands (December), 352-367. 


Participants experiencing positive or negative affect judged products 
described by brand and attribute information. Four studies using pa 
rameter-estimation and reaction-time procedures determined whethe 
the impact of affect on brand name was the result of its influence or 


(a) participants” perception of its evaluative implications at the ti 


, 
of encoding or (b) the importance they attached to it while integrating 


it with other information to compute a judgment. Results showed that 


positive affect increased tl ty of the brand’s evaluative in 


plications (i.e., its scale value) rather than the importance (or weig 


that participants attached to it 1 experiment demonstrated th 


implications of these findings t choices made 24 hours 


affect was induced 


ANDERSON, Eugene W. and Linda Court SALISBURY 
(2003), The Formation of Market-Level Expectations 
and Its Covariates (June), 115—124. 


\ formal model of market-level expectations is developed and 
to identify testable hypothese le empirical findings indicate 
market-level expectations are more adaptive in nature than previousl 
thought. The study also provides the first sy 

cross-industry variation in the formation of market-level expectation 
Several factors, including advertising, word-of-mouth, market growtl 
ind purchase frequency, are found to have a significant moderati 
influence on the adaptation rate. Finally, we find that market-l 
expectations adjust faster w 1 quality declines, su 

that negativity biases manifest at a macrolevel—a phenomenon th 


has not been previously observed 


ASKEGAARD, Soren see BELK, Russell W. (December 
2003) 


AVNET, Tamar see PHAM, Michel Tuan (March 2004) 


B 
BELK, Russell W. see BONSU, Samuel K. (June 2003) 


BELK, Russell W., Giiliz GER, and Soren ASKEGAARD 
(2003), The Fire of Desire: A Multisited Inquiry into 
Consumer Passion (December), 326-351. 


Desire is the motivating force behind much of contemporary con 
sumption. Yet consumer research has devoted little specific attention 
to passionate and fanciful consumer desire. This article is grounded 
in consumers’ everyday experiences of longing for and fantasizing 
about particular goods. Based on journals, interviews, projective data 
and inquiries into daily discourses in three cultures (the United States, 
Turkey, and Denmark), we develop a phenomenological account of 
desire. We find that desire is regarded as a powerful cyclic emotion 
that is both discomforting and pleasurable. Desire is an embodied 
passion involving a quest for otherness, sociality, danger, and inac 
cessibility. Underlying and driving the pursuit of desire, we find self 
seduction, longing, desire for desire, fear of being without desire 
hopefulness, and tensions between seduction and morality. We discuss 


theoretical implications of these processes for consumer research 


BONSU, Samuel K. and Russell W. BELK (2003), Do Not 
Go Cheaply into That Good Night: Death-Ritual Con- 
sumption in Asante, Ghana (June), 41-55. 
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BRIOL, Pablo, Richard E. PETTY, 
TORMALA (2004), Self-Validation 
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BURROUGHS, James E. see WONG, Nancy (June 2003) 


C 

CAMPBELL, Margaret C. and Kevin Lane KELLER 
(2003), Brand Familiarity and Advertising Repetition 
Effects (September), 292-304. 


communication task for unknown br 
1 consumers’ minds necessary 
communication effectiveness may def 
the advertised brand. The findings o 
vision ads and computer Internet ads reve 
ity influenced repetition effectiveness. In partic 
idvertising attributed to an unfamiliar brand showed decreased ef- 
-ctiveness: when the same advertising was attributed to a known, 
liliar brand, repetition wearout was postponed. Negative thoughts 
about tactic inappropriateness were seen to a! 
for an ad for an unfamiliar brand 


eases in repetition effectiveness 


CARMON, Ziv, Klaus WERTENBROCH, and Marcel 
ZEELENBERG (2003), Option Attachment: When De- 
liberating Makes Choosing Feel like Losing (June), 
15-29. 


mon sense suggests that consumers make more satisfying de- 


isions as they consider their options more closely. Yet we argue that 





such close consideration can have undesirable consequences because 
it may induce attachment to the options—a sense of prefactual own 
ership of the choice options. When consumers then select one option, 
he} tively lose this prefactual possession of the other, nonchosen 
options. This yields a feeling of discomfort (“choosing feels like 
losing’) and an increase in the attractiveness of the forgone option, 
compared to its appeal before the choice. A series of nine experiments 
provides evidence of this phenomenon and support for our 


explanation 


CHAKRAVARTI, Amitav and Chris JANISZEWSKI 


(2003), The Influence of Macro-Level Motives on Con- 
sideration Set Composition in Novel Purchase Situa- 
tions (September), 244-258. 


‘onsumers often have to create consideration sets when purchasing 
not well defined. In these situations, the contents of a con 

eration set depend on a combination of two motives. First, con 

“ fer to create a consideration set of easy-to-compare alter 
natives. It is easier to compare alternatives that have alignable 
attributes or alternatives that have overlapping features. Second, con 
sumers prefer to create consideration sets that have a high likelihood 
of containing their optimal alternative. For example, when the set of 
available alternatives requires the consumer to make trade-offs be 
tween benefits (i.e., to be compensatory), the consumer often delays 
mak a decision about which benefits are preferable, and the con 
sideration set tends to contain a more diverse set of alternatives. We 
document several factors that influence the relative importance of one 
or the other motive in consideration set formation and discuss im- 


plications for brand managers. 


CHAKRAVARTI, Amitav and Chris JANISZEWSKI 


(2004), The Influence of Generic Advertising on Brand 
Preferences (March), 487-502. 


More than a billion dollars is spent annually on generic advertisements 
that promote the consumption of commodity goods. Generic adver- 
tising is designed to increase primary demand, or the “size of the 
pie,” without affecting selective demand, or the “share of the pie.” 
We find evidence to the contrary—generic advertising increases the 
consumer’s sensitivity to changes in price and systematically alters 
brand preferences. These effects of generic advertising can be attrib 
uted to the tendency of generic ads to change the relative importance 
of the attributes used to evaluate the brands. The results have impli 
cations for the public policy issue of how to effectively implement 
generic advertising without differentially benefiting certain brands and 
the managerial issue of how to integrate generic and brand advertising 


in order to achieve product category and brand differentiation goals 


CHERNEYV, Alexander (2003), When More Is Less and Less 


Is More: The Role of Ideal Point Availability and As- 
sortment in Consumer Choice (September), 170-183. 


Contrary to the common wisdom that more choice is always better, 
selections made from large assortments can Jead to weaker prefer 


ences. Building on the extant literature, this research identifies ideal 


1 
"| 
I 


point availability as a key factor moderating the impact of assortment 
on choice. It is proposed that, in the case of large assortments, ideal 
point availability can simplify choice, leading to a stronger preference 
for the selected alternative. In contrast, for choices made from smaller 
assortments, ideal point availability is proposed to have the opposite 
effect, leading to weaker preferences. Data obtained from four ex 
periments lend support for the theory and the empirical predictions 
advanced in this article 


CHILDERS, Terry L. see PECK, Joann (December 2003) 
COOKE, Alan D. J. see JANISZEWSKI, Chris (December 


2003) 
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COULTER, Robin A., Linda L. PRICE, and Lawrence 


FEICK (2003), Rethinking the Origins of Involvement 
and Brand Commitment: Insights from Postsocialist 
Central Europe (September), 151-169. 

Drawing on our work in two postsocialist countries, Hungary and 
Romania, we contribute to understanding product involvement and 
brand commitment. We demonstrate that prominent political-cultural 
discourses, cultural intermediaries, social influences, and life themes 
and projects collectively prompt product involvement. We introduce 
the concept of involvement with branded products and examine its 
origins within a sociohistorical context. We consider the origins of 
brand commitment and illustrate that consumers with little interest in 
either the product category or the idea of branded products may be 
committed to particular brands. Further, we contribute to understand- 
ing the relationships among product involvement, brand commitment, 
and brand experimentation 


COWLEY, Elizabeth and Andrew A. MITCHELL (2003), 


The Moderating Effect of Product Knowledge on the 
Learning and Organization of Product Information (De- 


cember), 443-454. 


This research examines how differences in the organization of brand 
information in memory between higher and lower knowledge con 
sumers affects which brands are retrieved when consumers are pro- 
vided with a usage situation. A spreading activation network model 
of memory is used to predict the results of an experiment where the 
usage situations were varied at encoding and repeated recall sessions 
The results of the study indicate that lower knowledge consumers 
tend to learn only the brand information that is appropriate for a usage 
situation at encoding and do not organize brands by subcategory in 
memory. Consequently, lower knowledge consumers tend to retrieve 
the same set of brands regardless of the usage situation at retrieval. 
Alternatively, higher knowledge consumers learn brand information 
appropriate for different usage situations and organize this information 
by product subcategories. This allows higher knowledge consumers 
to retrieve the brands appropriate for the usage situation at retrieval, 


and to vary the set of retrieved brands as the usage situation changes 


CUNHA, Marcus, Jr. see JANISZEWSKI, Chris (March 


2004) 


D 


HL, Kristin, Laura J. KORNISH, and John G. LYNCH, 
JR. (2003), Smart Agents: When Lower Search Costs 
for Quality Information Increase Price Sensitivity 
(June), 56—71. 


Recent consumer research suggests that lowering search costs for quality 
information reduces consumer price sensitivity by creating greater per- 
ceived differentiation among brands (e.g., Kaul and Wittink 1995; Lynch 
and Ariely 2000). We argue that lowering quality search costs by smart 
agents can have the opposite effect on differentiation and price sensi- 
tivity. Smart agents screen through a universe of alternatives, recom- 
mending only a handful well-matched to the customer’s quality pref- 
erences. In this research, we ask and answer the following questions 
In markets in which price and quality are uncorrelated, will the use of 
screening agents increase or decrease prices paid compared to searching 
from an unordered list of options? Will increasing the size of the store’s 
underlying assortment increase or decrease prices paid when options 
have been screened on quality? In markets where higher priced goods 
have higher quality, will the use of screening agents increase or decrease 
prices paid and quality selected? Experiments | and 2 test the effect of 
quality screening when price and quality are uncorrelated. We then 
present an analytic model for markets in which price and quality are 
correlated. We deduce that ordering can cause price and quality to 


increase or decrease depending on the slope of the price-quality rela- 
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tionship in comparison with the relative importance of price in the utility 
function. We find support for this model in experiment 3 


DRZE, Xavier see KAMINS, Michael A. (March 2004) 


F 


FEICK, Lawrence see COULTER, Robin A. (September 
2003) 


FISCHER, Gregory W. see LUCE, Mary Frances (Decem- 
ber 2003) 


FLEMING, Monique A. see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (March 
2004) 


FOLKES, Valerie S. and Vanessa M. PATRICK (2003), The 
Positivity Effect in Perceptions of Services: Seen One, 
Seen Them All? (June), 125-137. 


A series of studies show converging evidence of a positivity effect 
in consumers’ inferences about service providers. When the consumer 
has little experience with a service, positive information about a single 
employee leads to inferences that the firm’s other service providers 
are similarly positive to a greater extent than negative information 
leads to inferences that the firm’s other service providers are similarly 
negative. Four studies were conducted that varied in the amount of 
information about the service provider, the firm, and the service. The 
positivity effect was supported despite differences across studies in 
methods as well as measures 


FOLKES, Valerie S. see KAMINS, Michael A. (March 
2004) 


G 
GER, Giiliz see BELK, Russell W. (December 2003) 


GIELENS, Katrijn see STEENKAMP, Jan-Benedict E. M. 
(December 2003) 


GILLY, Mary C. see JENSEN SCHAU, Hope (December 
2003) 


GODEK, John see PRIESTER, Joseph R. (March 2004) 


GRHAN-CANLI, Zeynep (2003), The Effect of Expected 
Variability of Product Quality and Attribute Uniqueness 
on Family Brand Evaluations (June), 105-114. 


This research investigates the processes by which consumers evaluate 
a family brand on the basis of information about its products. Findings 
from three experiments suggest that the expected variability of in- 
dividual product quality within the brand and attribute uniqueness 
systematically influence information processing and family brand 
evaluations. On-line (vs. memory-based) processing of information 
to form family brand judgments is more likely when expected vari- 
ability is low (vs. high) and when the attributes are shared (vs. unique) 
within the family brand. These different processes lead to differences 
in family brand evaluations due to primacy (on-line processing) and 
recency (memory-based processing) effects. 


H 
HERR, Paul M. see KANG, Yong-Soon (December 2003) 


HERR, Paul M. and Christine M. PAGE (2004), Asym- 
metric Association of Liking and Disliking Judgments: 
So What’s Not to Like? (March), 588-601. 


We find that liking and disliking judgments appear asymmetrically 
linked in memory. In experiment | liking queries about objects were 


631 


answered faster than disliking queries, irrespective of instructions 


(1) simply examine the objects, (2) consider one’s liking for the 


objects, (3) consider one’s disliking for the objects, or (4) make an 


irrelevant judgment. Moreover, liking judgments appeared to be made 


spontaneously, while disliking judgments appeared to result from a 


more controlled process. Experiment 2 replicated these results with 
extremely dislikable and extremely likable stimuli. Experiment 3 re- 
vealed that disliking judgments prime liking judgments more than 
liking judgments prime disliking 


HSEE, Christopher K., Fang YU, Jiao ZHANG, and Yan 
ZHANG (2003), Medium Maximization (June), 1—14. 


4 medium—for example, points or money—is a token people receive 
as the immediate reward of their effort. It has no value in and of 
itself, but it can be traded for a desired outcome. Experiments dem- 
onstrate that, when people are faced with options entailing different 
outcomes, the presence of a medium can alter what option they 
choose. This effect occurs because the medium presents an illusion 
of advantage to an otherwise not so advantageous option, an illusion 
of certainty to an otherwise uncertain option, or an illusion of linearity 
to an otherwise concave effort-outcome return relationship. This work 
has implications for how points influence consumer choice and how 
money influences human behavior. 


J 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris, Hayden NOEL, and Alan G. 
SAWYER (2003), A Meta-analysis of the Spacing Ef- 
fect in Verbal Learning: Implications for Research on 
Advertising Repetition and Consumer Memory (June), 
138-149. 


The effects of repeated advertising exposures depend on the size of 
the interval, or space, between ad exposures. A meta-analysis of 97 
verbal learning studies identified several stimulus characteristics and 
learning context factors that interact with stimulus spacing to facilitate 
memory for repeated information. The majority of the findings are 
consistent with the predictions of two enhanced processing expla- 
nations of learning—the retrieval hypothesis and the reconstruction 
hypothesis. These two hypotheses predict that an effective repetition 
Strategy should encourage incidental processing during one presen- 
tation of the material and intentional processing during the other 
presentation of the material, but the hypotheses differ about the op- 
timal order of these two types of processing. Thus, the most effective 
repetition strategy may be a combination of spaced exposures that 
alternate in terms of media that are involving (e.g., television com- 
mercials) and less involving (e.g., billboards, product placements) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris see CHAKRAVARTI, Amitav (Sep- 
tember 2003) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris, Tim SILK, and Alan D. J. COOKE 
(2003), Different Scales for Different Frames: The Role 
of Subjective Scales and Experience in Explaining At- 
tribute-Framing Effects (December), 311-325. 


Consumers respond more favorably to positively framed attribute in- 
formation than to negatively framed attribute information, a finding 
that has been attributed to the affective associations evoked by each 
frame. We contend that framing effects also depend on the range and 
level of reference values used to evaluate attribute information. When 
the range of reference values is narrower for a positive frame than a 
negative frame, attribute values above expected performance levels 
favor the positively framed information and attribute values below 
expected performance levels favor the negatively framed information. 
When the range of reference values is wider for a positive frame than 
a negative frame, the opposite pattern emerges. Experience with a 
frame is one factor that reduces the range of reference values recruited 
to judge attribute information. 
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JANISZEWSKI, Chris see CHAKRAVARTI, Amitav JOY, Annamma and John F. SHERRY, JR. (2003), Speaking 


(March 2004) 


JANISZEWSKI, Chris and Marcus CUNHA, JR. (2004), 


The Influence of Price Discount Framing on the Eval- 
uation of a Product Bundle (March), 534-546. 


Bundle offers consisting of two or more products often include a price 
discount. The impact of the price discount on the perceived attrac- 
tiveness of the bundle has been shown to depend on which product 
is discounted. It has been argued that discounts are more effective 


when they are assigned to the product that will receive the most weight 
ll 
il 


in the overall evaluation of the bundle. We propose that the perceived 
value of the discount may also depend on a referent specific to each 
product. Six studies are used to provide evidence that (1) price dis- 
count framing effects can be explained by reference dependence and 
(2) that reference dependence and product importance independently 


contribute to price discount framing effects 


JARVIS, Cheryl Burke, Scott B. MACKENZIE, and Philip 


M. PODSAKOFF (2003), A Critical Review of Con- 
struct Indicators and Measurement Model Misspecifi- 
cation in Marketing and Consumer Research (Septem- 
ber), 199-218. 


\ review of the literature suggests that few studies use formative 
indicator measurement models, even though they should. Therefore, 
the purpose of this research is to (a) discuss the distinction between 
formative and reflective measurement models, (b) develop a set of 
conceptual criteria that can be used to determine whether a construct 
should be m ed as having formative or reflective indicators, (c) 
review the marketing literature to obtain an estimate of the extent of 
measurement model misspecification in the field, (d) estimate the 
extent to which measurement model misspecification biases estimates 

I ionships between constructs using a Monte Carlo simu 
lation, and (e) provide recommendations for modeling formative in 


1 
Ggicator constructs 


JENSEN SCHAU, Hope and Mary C. GILLY (2003), We 


Are What We Post? Self-Presentation in Personal Web 
Space (December), 385-404. 


This article examines personal Web sites as a conspicuous form of 
consumer self-presentation. Using theories of self-presentation, pos 
sessions, and computer-mediated environments (CMEs), we investi 
gate the ways in which consumers construct identities by digitally 
associating themselves with signs, symbols, material objects, and 
places. Specifically, the issues of interest include why consumers 
create personal Web sites, what consumers want to communicate, 
what strategies they devise to achieve their goal of self-presentation, 
and how those Web space strategies compare to the self-presentation 
strategies of real life (RL). The data reveal insights into the strategies 
behind constructing a digital self, projecting a digital likeness, digi 
tally associating as a new form of possession, and reorganizing linear 
narrative struct 


JEWELL, Robert D. and H. Rao UNNAVA (2003), When 


Competitive Interference Can Be Beneficial (Septem- 
ber), 283-291. 


Prior research has viewed competitive interference as undesirable due 
to its negative effects on brand-attribute recall. We propose that com 
petitive interference is not inherently bad but may be beneficial under 
certain conditions. In the context of an established brand promoting 
a new attribute, we show that the new attribute information is inter- 
fered with by the brand’s old attributes, causing lower retrieval. How 
ever, in the presence of competitive advertising, old attribute infor- 
mation is suppressed, and new attribute information is successfully 
retrieved 


JIA, Jianmin see LUCE, Mary Frances (December 2003) 


of Art as Embodied Imagination: A Multisensory Ap- 
proach to Understanding Aesthetic Experience (Septem- 
ber), 259-282. 


This article focuses on somatic experience—not just the process of 
thinking bodily but how the body informs the logic of thinking about 
art. We examine the links between embodiment, movement, and mul- 
tisensory experience insofar as they help to elucidate the contours of 
art appreciation in a museum. We argue that embodiment can be 
identified at two levels: the phenomenological and the cognitive un- 
conscious. At the first level, individuals are conscious of their feelings 
and actions while, at the second level, sensorimotor and other bodily 
oriented inference mechanisms inform their processes of abstract 
thought and reasoning. We analyze the consumption stories of 30 
museum goers in order to understand how people move through mu- 
seum spaces and feel, touch, hear, smell, and taste art. Further, through 
an analysis of metaphors and the use of conceptual blending, we tap 
into the participants’ unconscious minds, gleaning important embod- 
iment processes that shape their reasoning. 


K 


KAHN, Barbara E. and Brian WANSINK (2004), The In- 


fluence of Assortment Structure on Perceived Variety 
and Consumption Quantities (March), 519-533. 


Increasing the actual variety of an assortment has been shown pre- 
viously to increase the quantity consumed. We show, however, that 
consumption quantities are also influenced by the perceived variety 
of an assortment. In combination, six lab and field studies show that 
the structure of an assortment (e.g., organization and symmetry or 
entropy) moderates the effect of actual variety on perceived variety. 
We further show that it is perceived variety that in turn influences 
consumption quantities through anticipated consumption utility. Mak- 
ing salient other consumption rules, such as size of the assortment, 
moderates this effect. These findings are of immediate relevance to 
interdisciplinary researchers and to consumers and health practitioners 
who wish to better control food consumption. 


KAMINS, Michael A., Xavier DRZE, and Valerie S. 


FOLKES (2004), Effects of Seller-Supplied Prices on 
Buyers’ Product Evaluations: Reference Prices in an 
Internet Auction Context (March), 622-628. 


A field experiment investigated the impact of two external reference 
points under the seller’s control on the final price of an auction. When 
an item’s seller specified a high external reference price (a reserve 
price), the final bid was greater than when the seller specified a low 
external reference price (a minimum bid). When the seller provided 
both high and low reference prices, the reserve influenced the final 
bid more. The low reference price led to a lower outcome compared 
to when the seller did not communicate any reference price. The 
number of bidders influenced outcomes in the absence of seller-sup 
plied reference prices. 


KANG, Yong-Soon, Paul M. HERR, and Christine M. 


PAGE (2003), Time and Distance: Asymmetries in Con- 
sumer Trip Knowledge and Judgments (December), 
420-429. 


We find that for shopping trip decisions, consumers’ driving time 
knowledge (how long it takes to get there) is both more accessible 
from memory and more accurate than their corresponding driving 
distance knowledge. In memory-based judgments, chronically more 
accessible time knowledge had a dominant influence on distance judg- 
ments. Given a map, consumers still relied on their time knowledge 
to infer trip distance. Moreover, consumers’ estimated time and dis- 
tance judgments showed inflated correlations regardless of underlying 
actual correlations, which may approach zero in urban environments 
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Consequently, there appears to be an asymmetric reliance 


knowledge when making trip decisions 


KELLER, Kevin Lane see CAMPBELL, Margaret C. (Sep- 
tember 2003) 


KORNISH, Laura J. see DIEHL, Kristin (June 2003) 
KRISHNAN, Shanker see KUMAR, Anand (March 2004) 


KRISTEL, Orie V. see MCGRAW, A. Peter (September 
2003) 


KUMAR, Anand and Shanker KRISHNAN (2004), Mem- 
ory Interference in Advertising: A Replication and Ex- 
tension (March), 602-611. 


Memory for information in an ad can be detrimentally 
exposure to another ad if the pictures in the two ads are sin 
has been termed contextual interference and has been shown to 
unfamiliar brands featured in an ad. Two studies were cot 
replicate the interference effect on unfamiliar brands and to exami 
whether familiar brands will be affected. The results repli 
interference effect on unfamiliar brands, demonstrating the robustne 
of the phenomenon. The results also show that claims about familia 
brands are affected, qualifying previous research that shows that f 


l ] 


miliar brands are relatively impervious to competitive interference 


L 


LOWREY, Tina M., Cele C. OTNES, and Julie A. RUTH 
(2004), Social Influences on Dyadic Giving over Time: 
A Taxonomy from the Giver’s Perspective (March), 
547-558. 


Most gift-giving research focuses on how aspects of the giver, re 
ient, or their relationship impact gift exchange. This longitudinal st 

of the Christmas giving of five informants demonstrates that 
strategically incorporate, or allow themselves to be influet 

third parties when selecting gifts for recipients. Moreover 
motivations for incorporating these influences can change over time 
Thus, seemingly personal gifts to recipients actually reflect givers’ 
relationships with others in the social network. Our taxonomy 


social influences on givers’ behavior, as well as g 


and the relational processes associated with each, broadens the 
of current gift-giving research and begins exploring 


lationships impact gift exchange 


LUCE, Mary Frances, Jianmin JIA, and Gregory W. 
FISCHER (2003), How Much Do You Like It? Within- 
Alternative Conflict and Subjective Confidence in Con- 
sumer Judgments (December), 464-472. 


We seek to reinforce the importa otion of within-alt 


conflict for consumer research ite our own earlier f 


, 
in aiternative s pros and c 


that conflict associated wi 
influences responses to a judgment I > earlier work, 
cused on test-retest reliability in judgment: here we extend the 
by developing a measure preference uncertainty 
subjective confidence intervals placed ar d evaluative judgmer 
in consumer purchase context e also extend the prior work 
demonstrating an effect of within-alternative conflict on preferences 


expressed through evaluative ratings 


LURIE, Nicholas H. (2004), Decision Making in Infor- 
mation-Rich Environments: The Role of Information 
Structure (March), 473-486. 


Today’s consumers are often overloaded with information. This article 
argues that traditional approaches to measuring the amount of infor 
mation in a choice set fail to account for important structural di 


mensions of information and may therefore incorrectly pred 
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lation Overload. Two experiments show that a structural approach 
ring information, such as information theory 
edict information overload and that information structure also 
important implications for information acquisition. A Monte 
simulation, in which decision rules are applied to r l 
formation environments, shows that the amount of information pro 
mediates the relationship between information structure and 


nformation overload 


LYNCH, John G., Jr. see DIEHL, Kristin (June 2003) 


M 
MACKENZIE, Scott B. see JARVIS, Cheryl Burke (Sep- 


tember 2003) 


MANDEL, Naomi (2003), Shifting Selves and Decision 
Making: The Effects of Self-Construal Priming on Con- 
sumer Risk-Taking (June), 30-40. 
This research illustrates how risk domain moderates the effects of 
g the interdependent self versus the independent self on con- 

rs’ risk-taking. Experiment | showed that indivi 
iterdependent sel\ " 
| 


ere activated were more risk-seeking in their 


choices and less risk-seeking in their social choices than 


ancia 
‘re those whose independent selves were activated. The size 
nsumer’s social network mediated these effects. E xperiment < re 


licated these results using audiovisual movie clips as manipulations 


MCGRAW, A. Peter, Philip E. TETLOCK, and Orie V. 
KRISTEL (2003), The Limits of Fungibility: Relational 
Schemata and the Value of Things (September), 
219-229. 


Four experiments test predictions on endowment and mental account 

*ffects of a theoretical perspective that stresses the symbolic- 
slational significance for consumer transactions and that posits the 
placement of qualitative boundaries on fungibility. Although people 
accepted proposals to buy objects acquired in market-pricing rela- 
onships as routine, the same proposals in communal-sharing, au- 
thority-ranking, and equality-matching relationships triggered distress 
ind erratically high doliar valuations. Symbolic ownership history 
ilso moderated valuations in a purely market setting, and the effects 
> extended ev 


symbolic-relational source of incor n to spending 


ns. Examination of the model’s ordinal predictions revealed 
f 


zer effects for equality-matching than for authority-ranking 


*lationships 


MENON, Geeta and Priya RAGHUBIR (2003), Ease-of- 
Retrieval as an Automatic Input in Judgments: A Mere- 
\ccessibility Framework? (September), 230-243. 

-ase-of-retrieval hypothesis suggests that people use the ease with 
iformation comes to mind as a heuristic in forming judgments 

z et al. 1991). We examine the automaticity of the use of ease- 

etrieval as an input in judgments. We demonstrate that the ease-of- 
retrieval is used unintentionally, outside of awareness, and effortlessly, 
ilong with other consciously applied inputs, to make related judgments 
> experienced, its impact follows through to judgments, even when 

t is discredited as a source of information. Results across four studies 

suggest that an automatic source of information (viz., the ease-of-re- 

trieval) may merely have to be accessible to be used in a judgment 

We propose a mere-accessibility framework as a variant of Feldman 

ind Lynch’s (1988) accessibility-diagnosticity framework to explain 


t Ce > ] 
hese results 


MITCHELL, Andrew A. see COWLEY, Elizabeth (Decem- 
ber 2003) 


MONROE, Kent B. see SURI, Rajneesh (June 2003) 





NAYAKANKUPPAM, Dhananjay see PRIESTER, Joseph 
R. (March 2004) 


NOEL, Hayden see JANISZEWSKI, Chris (June 2003) 


O 


OFIR, Chezy (2004), Reexamining Latitude of Price Ac 
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